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Diamonds and Dewdrops 


By Frances Gorman Risser 


Oh, why should I want diamonds 
When buttercups and clover 


Are filled with shining dewdrops, 


Until they're running over? 


And gold I would not ask for 


So long as sunbeams bring 
A gold that’s far more priceless— 
The ransom of a king. 


I will not ask for silver 
While stars, like wee coins bright, 
Are strewn across the heavens 
For every one's delight. 


I'll never want for riches 
So long as | possess 

A world of beauty and a heart 
Brimful of happiness! 
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The Golden Patch 


In this story 
by 
OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


Norma has to choose 
between David’s happiness 
and her most treasured 


possession 


Drawings by 
CATHERINE MILAR 


ORMA had been sit- 
ting on the big rock 
by the pasture gate a 
long time, watching for 
David to come in sight 
over the hilltop. In her 
arms she held Keshi 
San, the loveliest, daint- 
iest doll any one had 
ever seen. Keshi San was a gift 
from an aunt who lived in Japan. 
Norma would never forget the day 
that she had gone to the mail box 
and found the strange, foreign 
package. She had opened it to see 
the beautiful doll and the lovely 
clothes to dress it in. 


David had been gone all after- 
noon, picking wild berries for their 
neighbor, Mr. Starr. For every 
gallon that David picked he was 
paid a dime, and every dime was 
put away safely in a little bowl in 
the kitchen cupboard. 

“‘T am going to save it until I 
have enough to buy material to 
make a model airplane,’’ David had 
told Norma when he dropped the 
first dime into the bowl. Even the 
word ‘‘airplane’’ made David smile 
with happiness, for after Grand- 
mother and Norma, David loved 
airplanes best. 

Every evening David and Norma 
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“T suppose you are 
going to enter the 
contest 2” 


watched for the mail plane that 
flew over their house. Often when 
the sky was clear they could see 
the glowing lights inside, and once 
it flew so low that David saw people 
at the windows. 

‘*When I can have an airplane 
ride I shall be the happiest boy in 
the world,’’ David often said as he 
watched it sail away into the dis- 
tance. ‘‘Even to think of flying up 
in the sky like a bird and looking 
down at the fields and rivers and 
houses makes me happy.”’ 

It was almost twilight when 
David came through the pasture. 
Norma ran to meet him. 

‘‘T have two more dimes,”’ said 
David proudly as he held out his 
brown, berry-stained hand for 
Norma to see the shining coins. 

‘‘O David, that makes twenty 
dimes, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘*V@, I have two whole dollars 
now. Mr. Starr is going to the 
city tomorrow, and he said that we 
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might ride along with him.” 

Norma jumped up and down, 
catching hold of David. 

it befun? Won’tit be 
fun?’’ she chanted over and over. 
Going to the city was a big treat. 

Mr. Starr came early the next 
morning, and a happy boy and 
girl climbed into his truck for 
the twelve-mile ride to the city. 

It was fun to jolt along in the 
truck, joking and laughing. Soon 
they drove onto the main high- 
way, which was almost like a city 
street, so many cars and trucks 

were hurrying along. To Norma 
and David, who seldom saw many 
people, every minute was thrilling. 

Finally they reached the city, and 
Mr. Starr took them to a store with 
a sign in the window, ‘‘Model Air- 
planes and Supplies.’’ 

‘“*T think you can find everything 
here that you want, David. As soon 
as I deliver my load I’ll come back 
for you.’”’ Mr. Starr drove down 
the street. 

David and Norma were almost 
bewildered by the dozens of model 
airplanes in the store. Little ones 
and big ones, all colors and kinds. 

‘*T want to buy material to make 
an airplane,’’ David told the kind. 
ly man who came to wait on them. 

‘‘T suppose you are going to enter 
the contest?’’ the man asked as he 
showed them balsa wood in various 
sizes, and sheets of Japanese paper 
to cover the wings. 

‘“‘T don’t know anything about a 
contest,’? David replied. ‘‘ What 
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kind is it anyway ?”’ 

“The National 
Airplane Company 
is offering a trip to 
Washington, D. C., 
to the boy whose 
mode] airplane flies 
the longest time, 
and there are other 
prizes too. I’ll give 
you the contest 
blanks and you can 
see just what you 
have to do.’’ 

Norma took the contest blanks 
and held them tightly for David. 
They were precious papers to be 
read carefully in the quiet of home 
so that every word might be under- 
stood. 

At last David decided to buy an 
airplane kit, which was a box con- 


taining everything necessary to 


make a model plane. While the 
box was being wrapped David and 
Norma looked at the models al- 
ready made. 

‘*David, look at the covering on 
this wing. It looks like Keshi 
San’s very best silk kimono.’’ 

‘The man said that the wing cov- 
ering was of Japanese silk, so per- 
haps it is like Keshi San’s ki- 


mono.”’ David touched the smooth, | 


shining wing. ‘‘Aren’t these won- 
derful, Norma? They look just like 
a flock of beautiful birds.’’ 
‘*When you get your plane made, 
it will be just as wonderful,’’ said 
Norma stoutly. 
When they were at home and 


David was taking out each length 
of balsa wood and looking at each 
piece of material in the box, Norma 
read aloud all about the contest. 

‘‘First Prize: To the boy whose 
airplane stays longest in the air, a 
trip by air to Washington, D. C. 
and return, with all expenses paid. 

‘‘Second prize: A trip by air to 
Niagara Falls and return, with all 
expenses paid. 

“‘Third Prize: A one-hour sight- 
seeing trip over the city. 

‘*Kvery boy entering the contest 


‘but not winning one of the first 


three prizes will be presented with 
a model airplane kit. 

‘“‘The airplanes entered in this 
contest may be any model, but they 
must be made and launched by the 
boy himself.”’ 

only I could get a prize!’’ 
David exclaimed. He was almost 
overcome by the thought. 

For a moment Norma and David 
were very quiet. 

“*‘T am going to try, Norma. I’ll 
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The field seemed to be cov- 
ered with boys and their 
model planes 


measure each piece of wood and do 
exactly as the directions say.”’ 

‘Tt is only a week until the con- 
test closes,’’ said Grandma from 
her chair by the window where she 
had been quietly listening. ‘‘If you 
are going to try, David, I want you 
to go through with it and do your 
very best.’’ 

The blank was filled out; David’s 
name, age, and address were writ- 
ten carefully, and the blank 
dropped into the mail box. _ 

In three days the airplane was 
finished. David had worked faith- 
fully and carefully. Its silver 
wings glistened as he carried it 
proudly down to the pasture to try 
it out. Norma danced along beside 
him. 

Around and around David 
turned the propeller, winding the 
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rubber motor tighter 
and tighter. At last 
he turned the plane 
loose, letting it glide 
smoothly from his 
hand. It dipped, al- 
most touching the 
ground. 

‘*Q-h-h!’’ breathed 
Norma, and then a 
long shout of joy 
came from both of 
them; for the plane 
sailed up into the 
sunlight, across the 
pasture, and with a 
big circle came back 
almost to the gate. 

flew, it flew!’’ 
cried David as he watched it settle 
to a beautiful landing. ‘‘I shall 
call it ‘Silver Bird.’’’ Laughing 
and shouting, they raced back to 
the house to tell Grandma of the 
flight. 

The day of the contest came, with 
clear, cloudless sky and just the 
hint of a breeze. 

Norma and David waited by the 
mail box for Mr. Starr to come by 
on his weekly trip to the city. David 
was holding the silver airplane. 
Norma was carrying Keshi San. 
Keshi San was such a beautiful doll 
that Norma liked to take her on 
trips. 

‘You are as lovely as Silver 
Bird,’’ whispered Norma to Keshi 
San as she smoothed the doll’s 
dainty kimono, the precious one 
made of finest satin and shining 
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silk that had come from Japan. 

Mr. Starr let them out at the en- 
trance to the airport. 

“Don’t you worry about going 
home,” he said. ‘‘We’ll stay until 
it’s over. I’m going to hurry back 
as soon as I finish my errands in 
town because I want to see Silver 
Bird perform.’’ He smiled a 
friendly good-by to them. 

The field seemed to be covered 
with boys and their model planes. 
Some of the planes were twice as 
large as David’s. There were 


‘‘sailplanes’’ with wings several 
feet long, autogyros with windmill 
propellers, monoplanes, and twin 
David had not known 


pushers. 


there were so many kinds of model 
airplanes in the world. 

‘‘The contest is about to start,”’ 
aman in an aviator’s uniform told 
David. ‘‘Go to the judges’ stand 
and register, and then try out your 
plane to get the direction of the 
wind.’’? He smiled so pleasantly 
that David lost his fear of the 
crowd. ‘‘There are seats for the 
spectators,’’ the man went on, and 
he pointed them out to Norma. 

Norma thanked him. Every one 
was pleasant and kind. Proudly 
holding Keshi San, she found a seat 
by a gray-haired elderly lady. They 
were soon chatting like old friends. 

Norma watched David as he 
stood by the judges’ 
stand. A wide, 
white band with the 
number fourteen 
was tied around his 
left arm. Then he 
went out on the field 
to try out his plane. 
How proud she was 
of David and of Sil- 
ver Bird when it 
sailed down the field 


The plane sailed 

up into the sun- 

light, across the 
pasture 
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like a swallow and made a circle 
back by the hangars! She waved 
her handkerchief to him, and David 
waved back. A man stood up in 
the judges’ stand and began talk- 
ing, his voice magnified by the loud- 
speakers. 

The contest was starting. Auto- 
mobile horns blew, and every one 
was cheering and clapping. 

A boy about David’s size walked 
out on the field carrying a scarlet 
plane. He was Number 1. The 
motor was wound, the plane bal- 
anced carefully, the starter called, 
‘One, two, three, go!’’—and it was 
launched. The scarlet wings dipped 
and circled. It flew on and on, the 
tiny propeller whizzing and turn- 
ing as if it were alive. 

‘“*T wonder if Silver Bird can beat 
that,’? whispered Norma to Keshi 
San. ‘It was perfect.” 

As soon as the scarlet plane 
landed, Number 2 was ready, and 
after that the others came in their 
turn, sailing and gliding over the 
field. 

‘‘Number called the man 
through the loud-speakers. David 
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carried Silver Bird out to the 
starting line. High over his head 
he held the glistening plane, his ev- 
ery muscle tense with waiting. The 
long rubber motor had been wound 
to the last turn. Everything was 
ready for the flight! 

‘One, two, three, go!’’ David set 
Silver Bird free! It flew over the 
field, going up and up in an ever- 
widening circle, and finally coming 
back by the hangar. 

Norma stood up, crushing 
Keshi San against her heart. 

“Fly, Silver Bird, fly!’’ She 
shouted over and over. ‘‘Fly for 
David!’’ And it seemed that Sil- 
ver Bird heard her cry and flew its 
very best. 

Suddenly, a puff of wind sent Sil- 
ver Bird wildly flying in the wrong 
direction. It barely missed the 
wires of a telephone pole, and was 
hurled against the side of a build- 
ing, where it fell with a sickening 
crash. 

David ran to pick it up. White- 
faced and trembling, he came to 
stand by Norma. 

*‘Oh, David, I wouldn’t mind,’’ 
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Norma tried to smile cheerfully. 
‘*When you get home you can mend 
the tear in the wing, and I believe 
you will get something.’’ She held 
on to him tightly, but David could 
not speak. 

Finally, the last airplane had 
been launched, and the judge held 
up his hand for silence. 

‘*We find that Number 14 and 
Number 26 have tied for second 
place. Will these two numbers 
please come forward and fly their 
planes again to decide which is the 
winner. Number 14 and Number 
26.”’ 

‘Silver Bird cannot fly,’’ said 
David, as he held up the torn wing 
of the airplane. ‘‘My chance is 
gone!’’ 

Norma could not stand the agony 
in his face. 

“*Can’t we mend it? David, can’t 


‘we mend it?’’ she begged. 


‘“*T brought my glue,’’ said David, 
pulling the little can out of his 
pocket, ‘‘but I haven’t any paper. 
Ordinary paper is too thick.’’ 

To have the prize so near, and 
then to lose it! David turned away 
so that Norma might not see how 
much he cared. Silver Bird hung 
idly in his hand. 

“Tf only we had something to 
patch it with!’’ the gray-haired 
lady said hopefully. ‘‘I have a lit- 
tle pair of scissors in my hand bag. 
We could fix it in a jiffy.”’ 

Suddenly Norma glanced at 
Keshi San lying on the chair. The 
sun made shining spots of gold on 
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the fine, cobwebby silk of the doll’s 
beautiful kimono, the kimono that 
was Norma’s pride and that was 
put on Keshi San only on very spe- 
cial occasions. 

“Oh, I can’t cut the kimono! the 
lovely kimono that was a gift!’’ 
thought Norma frantically, as she 
looked at the silk. Then she saw 
David’s white, drawn face. ‘‘Yes, 
I ean, too,’’ she said aloud, and 
seized David by the arm. 

‘“‘Run, David, run! Ask the 
judge to wait. Tell him we must 
mend the plane. Run!”’’ 

‘‘But we can’t mend the plane. 
We haven’t any patch.”’ 

“Yes, we have a patch, a lovely 
patch.”’ Almost crying, Norma 
pushed David towards the judges’ 
stand. 

‘‘Quick, the scissors,’’ Norma 
begged the gray-haired lady. 

For an instant Keshi San was 
held tightly against Norma’s 
breast. Then snip, snip, swish, the 
scissors cut into the precious silk! 

David came running back. 

‘*O Norma, what have you done!”’ 
he cried horrified. ‘‘Keshi San’s 
‘kim,’ the beautiful one! You’ve 
cut it for me?”’ 

‘*Why, David! It’s only a ki- 
mono, and you are my brother.”’ 
She smiled through her tears. 
‘*Here, stick it on quickly!’? And 
she gave the golden patch to David. 

Deftly he mended the torn wing 
of Silver Bird, smoothing the edges 
down with careful fingers. 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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The Sea 


Cave’s Secret 


In 
this last chapter of 


MARY COOK'S 


exciting serial, we 


join Jack and Betty 
and Ross. 


Gilt 


Jack is 
about to go down 
into the cave. 


1 
3 (See page 12 for 
“What the Story Told 
a Before ) 
“If you go into that black hole, 
™ you may never come out.” 
e 
a OW THAT they were sure the together, and hung them around 
opening was a cave, the three his neck. ‘‘I don’t want my feet 

” children did not know what to do. to slip on the rope,’’ he said. Then 
% They could not tell by looking into _ he lighted the lantern. 
re the opening just how deep the cave Ross and Betty were afraid for 

was. him. ‘TI think we had better go 
. After his first look Jack almost for help,’’ said Ross. ‘‘We haven’t 
” lost courage, but in a few minutes the least idea what we’ll find down 
” he began to get ready to go down. there.”’ 
e He tied the rope which he held in Betty began to cry. ‘‘ Please don’t 
a his hand around the juniper bush. climb down there, Jackie,’’ she 
1g Then he pulled on it as hard as he begged. ‘‘If you go into that black 
so could, to make sure that the knot hole you may never come out.’’ 


would hold. 
He took off his shoes, tied them 
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Ross took a firm hold of Jack’s 
shoulders. ‘‘I’m not going to let 
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you go, Jack,’’ he 
said. 

Jack shook 
himself free. 
‘‘Larry would do 
it for any of us,”’ 
he insisted. ‘‘He 
wasn’t afraid.’’ 
Jack picked up 
the lighted lan- 
tern and fastened 
it to his belt. 
“Don’t cry,’ he 
said to Betty. 
“T’ll be careful 
and keep a good 
tight hold of the 
rope.’’ 

Betty covered 
her face with her 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


Larry Hammond, who had come 
to spend his vacation at the Clay- 
ton’s seashore cottage with his 
cousins, Jack and Betty, and Ross 
Howard a friend, has been trapped 
for three days and nights in an 
unknown sea cave. All hope of 
escape seems gone when, through 
a small opening in the cave far 
overhead, Larry sees some one de- 
scending a rope. Too hoarse to call 
out, he goes for a drink. When 
he returns, the person and the rope 
have vanished. 

Meanwhile a search has been 
started. Jack and Betty and 
Howard hear a dog howling some- 
where near their favorite picnic 
grounds. Peering over the cliff 
they see an opening in a ledge of 
rock about halfway down the cliff. 
They get two heavy anchor ropes 
and a lantern and descend to the 
ledge. 


you called to 
him?’’ she asked 
anxiously. ‘‘You 
don’t suppose 
there is fire damp 
down there, as 
there is in mines 
sometimes, do 
you, Ross ?”’ 
“‘No, Betty,’’ 
Ross replied. ‘‘If 
there it 
would have killed 
the dog. Besides, 
the lantern is still 
burning. I can 
see it. Something 
must be wrong 
though,”’ he con- 
tinued, peering 


hands as Jack started down the down. “Jack has stopped. I can 


rope into the cave. She was shiver- 
ing as if a cold wind had struck 
her. 

they heard Jack call 
shortly after he had vanished from 
their sight. ‘‘Come here, old fel- 
low.’’ A dog’s wild bark of de- 
light came up to the two watchers 
at the opening. 

Ross stooped low over the hole. 
Larry down there?”’’ he called 
to Jack in the darkness. He waited 


anxiously for a reply. Jack did 


not answer. 

Minutes seemed endless to Betty 
and Ross as they stood waiting. 
Their eyes never left the black hole 
into which Jack had disappeared. 
At last Betty broke the silence. 

‘*Why didn’t Jack answer when 
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still see the light.”’ 

‘‘Listen!’’ Ross spoke again after 
a few minutes. ‘‘He is coming up 
the rope.’’ A head was soon vis- 
ible. Then Jack appeared above 
the ground. Ross sprang forward 
to help him. ‘‘What’s wrong?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Why didn’t you go on 
down ?’’ 

**Go on down!”’ Jack replied. ‘‘T 
can’t fly. You’ve no idea how deep 


Drawings 
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“Then you really are 
alive!” 
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that place is down there. The rope 
wasn’t more than half long 
enough.”’ 

Larry down there, Jackie?”’ 
inquired Betty eagerly, her voice 
trembling. 

‘‘The dog is, because he answered 
when I called him.’’ 

‘*We know Bill is,’’ said Ross 
impatiently, ‘‘but we want to know 
about Larry. Is he there, too?’’ 

don’t know,’’ Jack answered 
soberly. ‘‘It’s so dark and so far 
down that I couldn’t see the floor.’’ 

‘‘We must do something right 
away, boys,’’ insisted Beétty. ‘‘Lar- 
ry’s been gone a long time now. We 
haven’t any time to spare.”’ 

‘“We need that other rope,”’ said 
Jack. ‘‘The one that’s tied to the 
tree up there.’’ 

“Yes, we need it all right,” 


agreed Ross, ‘‘but if we bring both 
ropes down here, how shall we get 
back up again ?”’ 

**T know what we can do,’’ spoke 
up Betty. ‘‘I’ll go back and untie 
that rope for you.”’ 

‘*Better let Ross go, Betty,’’ said 
Jack. ‘‘Your fingers aren’t strong 
enough to untie a heavy rope like 
that.”’ 

‘*Yes, they are. Besides, Ross 
must stay and help you.”’ 

‘*How can we get the rope back 
up again?’’ questioned Ross. 

‘“‘Throw it back up to me,’’ said 
Betty. ‘‘I’ll be there.”’ 

“*‘T’m afraid we couldn’t throw 
that heavy rope straight up so far,”’ 
said Jack. 

‘“Why can’t Betty take her bike 
and go home after a strong cord or 
something?’’ asked Ross. 

‘*Please, boys, I don’t want 
to go home now,’’ objected 
Betty. ‘‘It takes a long time 
to go home. I know what I’ll 
do! I’ll ravel out the yarn in 
my sweater.”’ 

‘*Tt’ll take more than yarn 
to pull up that big rope,’’ ob- 
jected Ross. 

**T’ll twist a lot of strings to- 
gether and make a good strong 
cord. I can do it while Jack 
goes into the cave again. I’m 
going up right away after the 
rope.”’ 

Jack was right. The rope 
was hard to untie, but Betty 
untied it. ‘‘Be careful,’’ she 
called as she lowered the heavy 
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rope down to them. The boys tied 
the two ropes securely together. 

Larry, who was watching the 
opening in the roof, was overjoyed 
when he saw a rope again being 
lowered into the cave. This time 
it reached the floor. The boy with 
the lighted lantern tied to his belt 
was only part way down when Lar- 
ry recognized him. Bill began to 
bark. He knew Jack too. 

Jack could hardly believe his eyes 
when Larry hurried across the 
rocky floor to meet him. ‘‘Then 
you really are alive!’”’ Jack said 
joyously as he grabbed Larry by 
the shoulders. 

‘‘Sure!’’ whispered Larry, ‘‘only 
I can’t talk very loud.”’ 

Tears came to Jack’s eyes. This 
time he did not deny them. Larry 
put an arm around his shoulders. 
**T should have known you’d find 
me, Jack,’’ he exclaimed hoarsely. 

**T dreaded to come down,”’ con- 
tinued Jack, rubbing his eyes with 
his sleeve. ‘‘I was afraid you might 
be—oh, you know—all starved or 
something.”’ 

**Yes, I know what you mean,”’ 
replied Larry soberly. 

Jack glanced around the cave. 


‘*How did you ever get in here?’’ . 


he questioned. ‘‘How did you ever 
find it? It’s beautiful!’’ 


“‘T can’t tell you now. Let’s get 


out of here jirst.’’ 

““You’re lame. Are you hurt 
much?’’ asked Jack anxiously as 
they started towards the rope. 

‘Just bruised my knee a little on 
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a rock. It doesn’t amount to much.”’ 

‘‘Can you climb that rope with 
your lame knee ?”’ 

**Yes, that will be easy.”’ 

Betty, minus her sweater, lay in 
her favorite position on the edge 
of the cliff, looking down. Ross, 
who was watching the rope, saw it 
move. ‘‘Some one is coming up, 
Betty,’’ he called. 

Again a head came into view; on- 
ly this time it was black instead of 
red. It was Larry’s. 

He could not see much at first. 
He had been so long in the dark 
that his eyes were blinded by the 
sun. He was so hoarse that he could 
only whisper, but it was Larry at 
last. 

‘“Where’s Jack?”’ called Betty. 

‘*He’s down there yet,’’ replied 
Ross. ‘‘Larry says he is tying Bill 
to the end of the rope and he wants 
me to pull him up.”’ 

Before long Jack and Bill joined 
the others. It was funny to watch 
Bill when they first untied the rope 
and set him free. He did not know 
which one he was the most pleased 
to see, Jack or Ross, and of course 
he could only look up and bark at 
Betty. 

Betty proved that she could make 
a good stout string out of yarn. At 
least it was strong enough to pull 
one end of the rope up to her. 

‘Don’t try to tie the rope, 
Betty,’? Jack called. ‘‘The knot 
might not hold. Just put the rope 
around the tree and throw the end 
down to me. We’ll leave this end 
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“Oh, but it does have a 
secret,” said Larry 


tied down here.’’? The boys had 
only to climb a few more feet of 
rope, pull Bill up, and they were 
on top of the cliffs under the old 
oak tree once more. 

Betty opened the lunch box. 
‘“‘Here’s Jackie’s cake, Larry,’’ she 
said. ‘‘He wouldn’t eat it.’’ 

Larry took the cake and divided 
it evenly, giving half to Bill. ‘‘He’s 
just as hungry as I am,”’ he whis- 
pered. 

‘*How did it all happen, Larry ?”’ 
asked Ross. ‘‘Tell us about it.’ 

can’t talk about it now,”’ he 
said. ‘‘It was too terrible. Some 
other time [’ll tell you.”’ 

Since Larry could not walk very 
well, he and Betty sat under the 
big tree while the boys went the 
short distance after the bicycles. 
Ross was the stronger, so he was 
to take Larry home. 
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‘“Was it a pirate’s cave?’’ in- 
quired Betty as soon as Ross and 
Jack had gone for the bicycles. 

‘‘No, Betty,’’ Larry answered, 
‘*but I think there’s a treasure in 
it. Don’t tell the others. I want 
to surprise them.”’ 

Once more it was morning, only 
this time Aunt Helen insisted that 
Larry should have an omelet and 
toast for breakfast. Larry was so 
glad to see the family all at the table 
that he could scarcely eat. Betty 
and Jack and Ross were there, be- 
sides Aunt Helen and Uncle 
Robert. 

‘Does my dad know ?”’ Larry in- 
quired. 

‘*Yes, dear,’’ said Aunt Helen 
‘*He was on the Atlantic, you know, 
so we sent him a wireless.”’ 

‘“‘He knows you’re_ rescued, 
too,’’ said Betty. ‘‘He landed last 
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night and we went to town and sent 
him a long-distance telephone mes- 
sage.”’ 

When breakfast was over Larry 
told them the story of his adven- 
ture. When he had finished he said, 
‘‘T want every one to see it some- 
time, Uncle Robert. It is really 
beautiful.”’ 

**A sea cave like that,’’ insisted 
Betty, ‘‘should have a secret.”’ 

“‘T think it kept its secret just 
three days too long to suit us,’’ said 
Aunt Helen. 

‘*Oh, but it does have a secret,”’ 
said Larry. ‘‘I almost forgot to 
tell you. Uncle Robert, did a boat 
that was named the Mary Lee ever 
go down on those rocks out there ?”’ 

“‘T believe one did,’’ Uncle 
Robert said. ‘‘A long time ago. It 
was during the old gold-rush days. 
The crew was saved, but the cargo 
was never recovered.’’ 

‘*What was the cargo?’’ insisted 
Larry. 

‘*Part of it was gold dust that the 
miners were sending home.’’ 

Larry took a handkerchief out 
of his pocket. There was something 
tied up in it. 

‘‘There are three wooden kegs 


in the eave, Uncle Robert,’’ he said. 
‘‘One of them has letters carved on 
it. They are not very plain, but I 
think they spell ‘Mary Lee.’ The 
one I broke open was filled with 
stuff like this. What is it?’’ 

Mr. Clayton took the handker- 
chief Larry handed him, and stud- 
ied the metalic powder it con- 
tained a long time. 

‘*Tt is gold,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ gold 
dust. So that is the cave’s secret! 
It hides part of the lost cargo of 
the Mary Lee.”’ 

They were all busy that summer 
building the camp. Uncle Jack 
had it built just as Larry planned 
it, with the money the gold dust 
brought. They built it on the cliffs 
above the cave, near the old picnic 
tree. It was to be a free summer 
camp for poor city children. 

Jack thought it should be called 
the Larry Hammond camp, because 
Larry had found the gold. Betty 
thought a better name would be the 
Jack Clayton Camp, because Jack 
had rescued Larry. Larry said it 
was not their gold at all, so he 
named the place the Mary Lee 
Camp. 

(The end) 


A Morning Thought and an Evening Prayer 


By BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


The door of my mind house 
Is open today 

Inviting the good thoughts 
To come in and stay. 


I lower the curtains 
When sleep time is here; 

Good thoughts shine inside me— 
There’s nothing to fear. 
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ERE is a game 
that you can 
make yourself. It 
is easy to prepare, 
and fun to play. 
To make the 
darts you will need 
some matches, 
needles, scraps of 
colored paper, and 
knife. First 
carefully light a 
match and stick it 
into water quickly 
before the flame 
has a chance to 
burn the match 
stick. You will 
want the match stick as long as possible. 
If you are not allowed to handle 
matches, get an older person to burn it 
for you. With the knife cut off the burnt 
match head and slit the stick a little 
way back. (See B in the diagram.) 
Use a thimble to push the point of 
the needle into the other end of the 
match, being careful not to prick your- 
self. (See diagram, figure C.) Then 
pull the needle out, turn it around, and 


By CATHERINE GLENN 


||) 


push it backwards 
into the hole you 
have just made 
with the needle 
point. (See dia- 
gram, figure D.) 
With figure E as 
your pattern cut 
out two pieces of 
colored paper. 
Hold them togeth- 
er and push them 
into the slit end of 
the match. Sep- 
arate the papers 
so that they stand 
out four ways. 
Figure F in the 
diagram shows the way the papers 
should appear when one is looking at the 
end of the match. Make one dart for 
each player, using paper of a different 
color for each dart. 

You can make the target on a piece 
of soft beaver board or on a piece of 
cotton cloth. Make the target at least 
twelve inches square. Trace around a 
large dinner plate for the circle. Divide 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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HEN postage stamps were first 
issued, pictures of well-known 
men were about the only illustrations 
used on them. If you will look at the 
early stamps of any country you will 
see that this is true. Even today many 
stamps, including many of our United 
States adhesives, have pic- 
tured on them the head of 
a national hero. Stamps 
like these are likely on first 
glance to seem uninterest- 
ing, but after we learn the 
life story of such men each 
stamp tells us a fascinating 
story. I shall tell you about 
the men on the stamps that 
are pictured this month, and 
you may see for yourself 
just how interesting the stamps become. 
The Belgian stamp pictures Peter 
Paul Rubens, a Flemish artist who lived 
about 1600. Besides doing many other 
famous paintings, Rubens made a por- 
trait of himself. That is the picture 
used on the stamp that was issued in 
1930 in his honor. 

We all know that the “volt” is a unit 
of electrical energy, but how many 
know that the volt is named after 
Alessandro Volta, 
an Italian  scien- 
tist? Over a hun- 
dred years ago, 


known about that 
mysterious force 
electricity, Volta 
spent most of his 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, Jr. 


Stamp Editor 


when little was 


life studying it. He discovered a great 
many interesting and valuable things 
about it, and we owe many benefits of 
today’s electrical age to him. Since 
Italy did not want the world to forget 
what this scientist of hers had done, she 
issued, in 1927, a stamp to commemorate 
the hundredth anniversary 
of his death. 

Soon after Columbus dis- 
covered America, a great 
many Spaniards came to the 
New World in search of gold 
and adventure. Among 
those who found plenty of 
both was Francisco Pizarro, 
who is pictured on the Peru- 
vian stamp. As your his- 
tory book will tell you, Pi- 
zarro took a small band of men and cap- 
tured all the land that is now Peru. 
Here he found vast amounts of gold and 
precious jewels, which he took from the 
helpless Inca Indians. But what is more 
important to us, these Spaniards built 
the foundations of the modern state of 
Peru, and that is why the Peruvians 
have issued a stamp to honor Pizarro. 

More interesting perhaps than any 
of these men was Cervantes, a Spanish 
writer who had a great many adventures 
during his exciting life. When he was 
just a young man, he joined the army. 
In a battle he lost one of his hands, and 
a short time later he was captured and 
sold in Algiers as a slave. It was seven 
years before he was able to escape and 
return to Spain. 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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few of nature’s gifts are 
more beautiful than autumn leaves. 
To gather the gayest leaves and carry 
them home for our friends to admire 
and enjoy is a favorite autumn pastime. 
In a day or two, however, the delicate 
hues of the leaves fade out, the edges 
curl, and the leaves become brittle and 
crumble away. 

To preserve leaves in their natural 
state is really very easy. It is an in- 
teresting hobby, not only in the fall but 
throughout the growing season. Think 
what a help it would be in your nature- 
study class at school to have a large 
pressed-leaf collection. Camp Fire 


Girls and Boy Scouts are nature lovers 
also. Soon you will be old enough to 
join and your knowledge of leaves will 
be interesting as well as helpful to you 
when you go on outings. 

First you will need a leaf press. Five 
or six boards will probably handle all 
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Like to Have a Leaf Press? 


LAURENCE FULLER 


says leaf pressing is an interesting 


hobby 


the leaves or plants you will wish to 
press at one time. Select boards of 
white pine or some other light wood. 
These boards should be from 34 to 1 inch 
in thickness, and 10 inches wide by 15 
inches long. This is a good size. Have 
the grain run lengthwise. Be sure the 
boards are cut straight and are all ex- 
actly the same size. 

To absorb the moisture from the 
leaves each board should be lined with 
blotting paper. (See A in figure 2.) 
Glue the paper, which should be cut 
slightly smaller than the boards, to both 
sides of each board—except, of course, 
the outside of the top and bottom 
boards. 

You are now ready to hinge the boards 
at the back. A simple and easy way is 
to use two strips of leather. With heavy 
carpet tacks fasten the leather firmly 
to each board, as shown in figure 1. 

(Please turn to page 43) 
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Mr. Bat corrects some of our 
mistaken ideas about his habits 


HOO-EE! that was a 
mighty narrow 
escape,’’ gasped Mr. Bat as 

he dropped down on the broad stone 
wall at the foot of the lawn. 

‘*What is it? What is the mat- 
ter ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bat, whirling 
down beside her mate. ‘‘Do tell me 
what happened! You are so care- 
less, I’m always worried.”’ 

“Let me get my breath,’’ panted 
Mr. Bat. ‘Just listen to all the 
noise in that house. Those folks 
are hunting for me; they think I’m 
still in there. I knew no one saw 
me when I slipped out the side 
door.’’ 


‘*VYou were in that house?’’ Mrs.° 


Bat was amazed. ‘‘Hurry, tell me 
about it.’’ 

‘*Well’’—Mr. Bat was happy to 
relate his adventures—‘‘I was 
chasing a big mosquito and he 
dodged through the door just as 
some girls went into the house. I 
was so close to the mosquito that I 


MR. BAT’S ADVENTURES 


‘By Alberta Graham 


was in the house before I knew it. 
You should have heard those peo- 
ple shriek and scream. How they 
all fought me! They seemed to 
think I wanted to be there with 
them, when all in the world I 
wanted was to be allowed to get out. 
I didn’t want to go to their party. 
I caught the mosquito, though, be- 
fore I came out.’? Mr. Bat was 
gleeful. 

‘‘One mosquito wasn’t worth all 
that danger,’’ Mrs. Bat declared. 
**You’d better watch where you go 
after this. I have to be careful 
where I fly, now that I have to car- 
ry these babies around with me.”’ 
Mrs. Bat was rather envious of her 
husband’s freedom. 

Meanwhile the little baby bats 
were making good use of this stop 
to get their evening meal just as 
human babies do—from their 
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mothers’ breasts. The little bats, 
for the first few weeks of their life, 
have no hair on their tender pink 
skin, and they are very tiny. They 
cling close to their mother’s side 
and there she carries them, safe and 
warm under her wings, until their 
soft hair coat grows, and they are 
able to take care of themselves. 

‘*People do have the queerest no- 
tions,’’ Mr. Bat went on. ‘‘ Why, 
those girls said that I’d get in their 
hair. The idea! No bat ever 
wanted to get tangled up in folks’ 
hair.”’ 

‘‘Such ignorance!’’ agreed Mrs. 
Bat scornfully. 

‘‘They think we’re blind, too!’’ 
squeaked Mr. Bat. ‘‘I wanted to 
tell them that we have two good 
eyes, and that we also are perfectly 
able to feel our way around.”’ 
‘Those folks certainly don’t 
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know much about bats,’’ declared 
Mrs. Bat pityingly. 

‘They don’t know anything 
about us.’’ Mr. Bat grew more and 
more heated as he added another 
grievance to the list. ‘‘One girl said 
that I was probably hunting a place 
to hang up for the winter. As if 
any sane bat would even think of 
hanging up right in the midst of 
fly time. Folks ought to try to 
learn some things. My! I’m hun- 
gry. I must go catch the rest of my 
supper.’’ Mr. Bat, having pushed 
himself along by his thumbs to the 
edge of the wall, swooped down- 
ward to open his parachutelike 
wings, and then darted up out of 
sight. 

**Do be careful!’’ called Mrs. Bat, 
as she gathered up her babies and 
followed her  adventure-loving 


mate. 


MARJORIE 
HARTWELL 
drew these pictures 
of Mr. Bat’s family 


“Do be careful!” 
called Mrs. Bat 
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Make Yourself a School Bag 


Directions by JOANNE DEE 


I T IS fun to make a school bag before you start 

back to school. After using the bag all winter for 
school books, you may use it next summer as a swim- 
ming bag. Here are some suggestions for making a 
bag. 

For the bag itself you 
will want some heavy 
material. Crash, linen, 
duck, or even light- 
weight canvas will 
do. A convenient 
size for the bag is 
nine inches high 
and twelve inches wide. Cut from your 
material a piece eighteen inches by twelve 
inches. Fold it once so that it will measure nine inches 
high by twelve inches wide. 

Trace the bird pattern onto one side of the bag near 
the center. Embroider the bird in outline stitch with 
black thread. Or if you care to do so, draw a ship on the bag like the one shown 
and outline it with black thread. Either decoration is attractive. On the other 
side of the bag write your name carefully with a soft pencil, and embroider it 
with a black, outline stitch. 

When you have done this, sew up both ends of the bag on the right side then 
turn the bag wrong side out and sew up each end again, so the seam will be on 
the inside. This is called a French seam. Now turn a hem around the top of the 
bag and whip it down. 

For the handle of the bag use a lightweight rope or heavy cord. If you do 
not have either one of these, use bias tape sewed 
together to make it strong. 


If you use rope, make it into two long loops Ww! 
that will reach under the bag and up each side. 
Place them about one inch in from the ends. Ov 
See illustration. Pin the rope in place first. Th 
2 With thread to match the rope then stitch Ea 
through the material and up over the rope and 
through the material again, winding the thread No 
around the rope. With your black embroidery Alc 
thread, wind around and around the rope at the 
top to make a stiff handhold. Leave a little of ‘. 
the rope extending on each side of the handhold Th 
as a decoration. See illustration. 
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September 


(AWARDED A WEE Wisdom SUBSCRIPTION) 
By Lols STEPAN (9) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


School is beginning! 

It is September. 
All our school problems 
We must remember. 


Our pencils and tablets 
March down the road, 

Pens, paints, and crayons— 
My, what a load! 


For even our books 
Are marching along, 

All our materials 
Sing a glad song. 


— 


Autumn Leaves 
(AWARDED A WEE WisoomM SUBSCRIPTION) 
By JEAN ANN SHAFFER (11) 
McKees Rocks, Pa.- 


Whoo-oo goes the wind and away go 
the leaves 

Over the steeples, meadows, and trees. 

They looked so pretty when they flew, 

Each one dressed in a different hue. 


Now they are lying ever so still. 

Along comes the wind, and away down 
the hill 

I ran so far until no more could I see. 

Those dear little leaflets were gone from 

the tree. 
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Our Wrens 


(AWARDED A WEE Wisdom SUBSCRIPTION) 
By VIRGINIA JOY GOODBAR (7) 
Clayton, Mo. 


There are two little wrens 
In a house by our door. 

Soon they will fly south, 
As they have done before. 


But I won’t have time 
To listen to their song, 
For I will be at school, 
Learning all day long. 


7 


After reading our guild pages for this 
month, any one can tell that September is 
a busy, interesting time. Needless to say, 
our judges enjoyed reading the stories and 
poems you sent us, and we want to thank 
each child that sent us material, whether 
we were able to use it or not. We appreci- 
ate each contribution. 

Remember, be sure to have your mother, 
father, or teacher send a little note along 
with your work, saying that they know it 
to be your own original poem or story. We 
cannot use copied work. Give your full 
name, age, and address. 

All whose work is published receive guild 
membership cards. We regret that unused 
work cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
November material must reach our office 
by the 19th of August, and December ma- 
terial by the 19th of September. 

We regret to announce that the poem 
“Ronald and Winifred” published in July 
WEE WISDOM was not the original work of 
the child that sent it in. The child’s guild 
membership has been canceled. — THE 
SECRETARY. 
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My Laddy 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By WILBUR Lowry (11) 
Fontanelle, Iowa 


I love my dog called Laddy. 

T’'ll always treat him kind, 
Then he won’t be a bother, 

And I’m sure he’ll always mind. 


We are such good pals always, 
We have such fun at play. 

He never quarrels like the boys do, 
But is happy the livelong day. 


At night when I sit by the fireplace, 
He comes and lies by my knee, 
And I tell him a bedtime story, 
And he’s so happy he grins at me. 


I can always tell him my secrets, 
And I know they never get told, 
’Cause Laddy is not an old gossip, 

For he’s always as good as gold. 


I hope he stays with me always. 
If he’d go I’d be lonely and blue. 

So I’ll treat him the best that ever I can, 
And I know he will stay, don’t you? 


The Sheep 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By BETTY SILBERLING (81/4) 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


The hills are green, 

Dotted with white little sheep. 
The dear little sheep, 

From the clouds they float 
Down to the earth quite green. 
And then when they’ve finished 
Their life on this earth, 

Back to the skies 

They scamper. 


The Oregon Trail 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 

By VIRGINIA LEE CALLISON (10) 

Pampa, Tex. 


The Oregon Trail with the sun aglare 

And the buffalo grass everywhere, 

With the ox teams slowly traveling past 

While the lark is singing in full blast; 

A billowing prairie with scarcely a 
tree— 

Oh, the Oregon Trail is the trail for me! 


The white covered wagons with drivers 
aboard, 

And the children’s round faces from 
covers are poured, 

Seeking the flowers from hilltop and 
hollow, 

While the guards on horseback the slow 
wagons follow. 

With the happy young huntsmen so 
reckless and free, 

Oh, the Oregon Trail is the trail for me! 


Vacation Days Are Over 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By ELEANOR ROSE O’NEILL (10) 
Greeley, Colo. 


Vacation days are over, 
And school will soon begin. 
The harvest and the clover 
Will soon be gathered in. 


What lovely times vacation 
Affords the boys and girls, 

With bird hikes in the mountains 
And hunting pirate pearls. 


Playing Indian and cowgirl, 
The time just seems to fly. 

Autumn flowers all unfurl, 
And summer seems to die. 


Good-by! good-by! vacation, 
The glorious days are done, 

And back to school the children troop 
After vacation fun. 
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By a Quiet Stream 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By VILA MARIE DUNCAN (13) 
Beloit, Kans. 


By a quiet stream, 

In a wooded place, 
In the deepest dream, 
Lying on my face. 


A deer and a fawn 
Crept down to drink 
In the early dawn, 
By the mossy brink. 


When the slightest rustle 
Broke the stillness of the lea, 
With a quickening hustle, 
Left the stream and‘me. 


A Circus Parade 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By CHARLENE MINGES (10) 
Beloit, Kans. 


Here come the chariots lined with gold, 

And here come the soldiers so gay and 
bold. 

There are the lions in that cage. 

Here come the tigers all in a rage. 


Look! The elephants! What a pretty 
sight! 

Here come the parrots that are colored 
so bright. 

Here come the monkeys, the funniest of 
all; 

Look at the porcupines rolled up in a 
ball. 

There come the zebras black stripes and 
yellow. 


Just look at the fiddler! 
young fellow! 

Look! here come the camels with humps 
on their backs, 

In a circus parade just nothing they 
lack. 


What a gay 
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A Happy Thought 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By MARY MURNAN (6) 
Bloomington, Ind. 


The trees are growing, 
The sun’s shining bright, 

The flowers are blooming 

For our delight. 


Summer Joys 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By MARION BADGER (12) 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Summer is filled with all the things 
It takes to make a song: 

The shady trees, 

The droning bees 
Happy as the day is long. 


Summer is filled with all the things 
It takes to make one glad: 

The singing birds, 

The winging birds, 
The flow’rs in colors clad. 


Summer is filled with all the things 
That make one banish gloom: 

The cooling woods, 

The rosy hoods 
On the roses in full bloom. 


Funny, Isn’t It? 
A Small Boy’s Thoughts 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By JOHN CURTIS OSBORN (10) 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Funny, isn’t it, flowers grow? 
Funny, isn’t it, we have snow? 
Funny, isn’t it, trees are green? 
Funny, isn’t it, people are seen? 
Funny we have new streamline cars, 
Funny we have prison bars, 

Funny we have airplanes, 

Funny we have trains. 


Im Sure It Was A Brownie 
By Eleanor Baker Gardner 


Why of course there are brownies 


And goblins, trolls, and elves— 


i e€ saw one just this morning 
ee While playing by ourselves: 


A tiny little fellow— 
He was so very small! 

We watched him climb the tall stems 
Of flowers by the wall. 


He danced about on the leaf, 
Then took a little walk 

Up, then down, the petals, 
Then round and round the stalk. 


I saw his cap quite clearly 
And his queer suit so snug. 
I'm sure it was a brownie— 


Or else a little bug. 
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GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


EPTEMBER’S here! and all the days 

are turning gold and brown. The 
goldenrod is blooming out along the road 
to town. Soon Boosters all will wend 
their way back to their desks at school, 
while talk of ’rithmetic and such will be 
the only rule. 

But ere the bell starts chiming out, 
to call us from our play, let’s pause a 
little moment here and talk awhile to- 
day. 

Now last year if ’twas very hard to 
get your history, or if friend grammar 
made you sad, just take a tip from me. 
A Booster need not be afraid that les- 
sons can’t be done. He knows that with 
God’s constant help he can get every 
one. And if upon the playground wide 
some one should angry be, just play 
you’re Knights of Happiness and from 
all anger free. For angry words can 
never hurt us or at all annoy, if we are 
really Boosters and are always filled 
with joy. We Boosters all around the 
world are knights both brave and bold. 
We keep our armor shining bright and 
never, never scold. We like to do kind, 
helpful deeds—they make us wise and 


strong. And we are always singing as- 


we gayly march along. 

There are Booster knights in Asia 
and in other foreign scenes, and Boost- 
ers too in Canada and in the Philippines. 
Now let us send a great big wish to 
Boosters everywhere, and speed it flying 
joyfully by land and sea and air. 

“We wish you everything that’s fine, 
friend Boosters tried and true, and know 


your thought comes back to us as ours 
goes out to you.” 

So now we send this message by a 
bird with golden wings that flies into 
each heart he finds and sings and sings 
and sings. 

The first bell now is ringing, so Boost- 
ers, skip and run! Let’s be the first to 
reach our seats, for school has just be- 
gun. 


You too will want to join our jolly 
Booster Club and start the school year 
right. Just drop a letter or a card to 
the Good Words Booster Club, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. There is no 
charge. All we ask you to do is to keep 
the club pledge and report to the sec- 
retary once a month for four months. 
The most helpful and interesting letters 
we receive from members are published 
in these pages. 

If you should like to have your name 
on the list of readers that wish the 
prayers of other readers or to corre- 
spond with others, let us know in 
your letter. 


Donald Wayne is a newcomer to the 
ranks of the Good Words Booster Club, 
but you can see from his letter that he 
has the makings of a real Booster. We 
like to picture Donald and his grand- 
mother reading the Bible together, and 
we don’t think him at all silly for being 
able to think of the men and women in 
the Bible as real people. Even though 
they lived long ago, they were just as 
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real as you and I and had much the same 
problems that we have. 
Dear Secretary: 

I repeat the Booster pledge many times 
every day. I also say a poem by Edgar A. 
Guest called “A Prayer” when I say my 
good night to the Father in heaven. It makes 
a little longer chat with Him who cares 
for me as He does the sparrows. 

I love the Bible stories. I like them best 
when my grandmother reads them to me. 
Seems I can see such wonderful “movies” 
when she reads. I hope you don’t think 
me silly, but it’s all so real and interesting 
to me. The Bible is not a book of history 
to me, but peopled with real folks. 

I know I am better in every way for my 
Unity lessons. I got a big thrill when my 
Booster pledge came, and I can hardly wait 
to get my pin. I earned the money for it 
myself. 

I am so happy to be a member of the 
Booster Club. I have been reading WEE 
WISDOM nearly two years, and have enjoyed 
it more than I have my toys—and that’s 
something big! I think it’s so good that I 
sent a subscription to my little cousin. I 
save all my numbers of WEE WISDOM. I 
intend to bind them and keep them for 
my Unity library—Donald Wayne Butcher. 


Jean deserves much credit for her ef- 
forts to be a good Booster. We are sure 
that Mother appreciates having her help 


world! Edward has learned what to do 
to get rid of bad thoughts when they 
come to him. Read his letter and see 
how he does it. 
Dear Secretary: 

I have been trying to speak only good, 
kind, true, cheerful, and happy words. I 
know that God is the only power. I know 
that God is here. 

Once during the day a bad thought came 
to me, but I talked to God and it was gone. 

God is all and is everywhere present. 
—Edward Henry. 


When we get angry and speak sharp- 
ly to our friends, we never fail to be 
sorry, even as Betty and her friend 
were. When they forgave each other 
and began thinking kind, loving 
thoughts about each other, it became 
easy for them to make up again. 

Thanks for your prayers, Betty. 
Dear Secretary: 

I think of the Boosters very often. I feel 


that I know you all personally after reading 
your letters. 

Today my girl friend and I had a quarrel 
over practically nothing. After the anger 
had passed I wanted to make up with 
her. I met her on the street and thought 
I would say something pleasant to her; 
then we would be happier. Just as I was 


Each kindly deed without a doubt, 
Brings back more joy than it sends out. 


at home, as well as the fact that she is 
kind and thoughtful of her schoolmates. 
Dear Secretary: 

I have been trying hard to keep the club 
rules this month. I have helped my mother 
by helping her with the housework and the 
baby. I have tried to be kind to my school- 
mates, and to do the right thing at school. 

I enjoy WEE WISDOM. It has helped me 
very much.—Jean Stiegler. 


How happy every one would be if 
there were no bad thoughts in the whole 
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about to say it to her she asked me if I was 
still angry. You can imagine the rest for 
yourselves. 

I enjoy WEE WISDOM very much. I read 
the Good Words Booster page first. I pray 
for the Boosters, and hope they do the same 
for me. 

I hope this letter finds you all happy and 
carefree.—Betty Steeple. 


Many of our Boosters this month tell 
us of interesting ways in which they 
have used The Prayer of Faith from 
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day to day. In the letter that fol- 
lows Thomas tells us of two in- 
cidents when The Prayer of 
Faith helped him. We know that 
you will be interested in them just 
as we were. 

Dear Boosters: 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me a great deal. One day when 
I was in school I could not figure 
out a certain arithmetic problem. 
Then I said The Prayer of Faith, | 
and the next minute I had the prob- 
lem finished. When the teacher had 
marked my paper I found that it was 
right. I like my schoolwork much 
better now. 

I have just come back from a 
trip to the city. It was a very long 
ride, and one of my knees was very 
sore and painful. I was very un- 
comfortable. I remembered The 
Prayer of Faith and said it over and 
over until I was asleep. When I 
awoke the soreness was completely 
gone.—Thomas Page Rootes, Jr. 


And here is another Booster 
who has been using The Prayer of 
Faith with good results. Delphine 
has proved that it is possible to 
make all our good wishes come 
true if we just have faith. 

Dear Secretary: 

T had a little wish and it just would 
not come true. . I had tried every- 
thing but The Prayer of Faith. As 
soon as I joined the Good Words 
Booster Club I got down to business 
and said The Prayer of Faith, and | 
the prayer has come true. I know 
now without a doubt in my heart 
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what The Prayer of Faith can do 


for you. 

I wish to say I enjoy the WEE Wis- 
DOM magazine very much and I follow up 
every story. My Mother enjoys it as much 
as I do.— Delphine Cotton. 


Do not be discouraged when you slip, 
Lucy. Just try harder the next time. 
Remember, anger is good energy and 
power that has slipped from control. 
The Prayer of Faith is useful in still- 
ing angry thoughts. If you find that you 
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are becoming angry, go off by yourself 
and repeat the prayer until you feel 
calm and happy again. 

Dear Secretary: I am keeping the pledge 
fine, but sometimes I make a mistake and 
get mad. I hope that my friend is doing 
well with her pledge. I get a thrill when 
WEE WISDOM comes every month.—Lucy 
Wilkins. 
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Go to the Mill 
By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


For two people to play this game, lay 
the magazine flat on the table, and get 
a pencil and two buttons. Each player 
writes his name in one of the name 
spaces. Let us name the players Jack 
and Mary. Mary holds her hands be- 
hind her back and hides the button in 
one hand, then with both hands shut 
tight she holds them out in front. Jack 
taps the hand that he thinks holds the 
button. Mary opens both hands so that 
Jack can see whether or not he has 
guessed right. If he has, he makes a 
line from 1 to 2 in the space above his 
name. Then it is his turn to hide the 
button. 

If Mary guesses the wrong hand, 
Jack gets to mark a line from 2 to 3, on 
his side. Then he hides the button 
again. If Mary guesses the right hand 
she marks a line from 1 to 2 above her 
name. Then she hides the button. The 
object of the game is to see who can 
first get to the mill and back again. 
When a player gets to 7, he then starts 
again at 8 and comes back to 14, or 
“home.” 

You may trace off the squares on 
other paper and play the game again 
and again. By making more squares, 
three or four or five people can play. 


Calgary, 
Scott, 2320 8th St., W., Calgary, 


Alta., Canada; Sydney 
Alta.,, Canada; Edwina Blodgett 
(6), Box 164, Castine, Maine; 
Geneva Betty Blodgett (11), Box 
164, Castine, Maine; Lucy Wilkins 
(10), Seminole Hotel, 215 Ocean 
Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla.; Betty 
Ranger (14), Route 5, Hornell, N. Y.; 
Mae Richeson (11), 218 N. Verdugo, 
Glendale, Calif.; Duane Potter (13), 
Hugo, Colo.; Max K. Toland (13), 
Hugo, Colo.; Marjorie Johnston 
(12), Route 1, Box 33, Folsom, Calif.; 
Jeanne M. Colombel, 1424 W. 112th 
Pl., Chicago, Ill.; Evan Phillips (10), 
Box 168, Dallas, N. C.; Alice Louise 
Chappue (13), Route 2, Festus, Mo.; 
Sylvia Marie Propst (10), Route 2, 
Festus, Mo.; Madonna B. Cannon 
(9), 5810 Rockhill Rd., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Barbara Love (10), 2138 Cali- 
fornia St., Washington, D. C.; Ken- 
neth E. Mears (7), 2063 Mills Ave., 
Norwood, Ohio; Mary Lou Toifel 
(9), 2159 Fulton Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF 
OTHER READERS 


Emma Mae Daily: prayers for her 
father to get work; Jeanne M. Colom- 
bel: prayers to be able to keep Boost- 
er pledge; Evan Phillips: prayers to 
help control his temper and to be 
more generous; Betty Joe Doss: 
prayers for prosperity; Fredricka 
Herrick: prayers for health for her- 
self and grandmother; Harley Ed- 
ward Oliver: prayers for his family 
and himself; Joy Simpson: prayers 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Marjorie Ann Mouen (12 years), 222 W. 
Harrison, Maumee, Ohio; Betty Steeple 
(12), 1207 Park Ave., San Jose, Calif.; 
Clarice J. McAlister, Bar Mills, Maine; 
Betsy Jean Christian (8), Lihue, Kauai, T. 
H.; Sheila Scott (7), 2320 8th St., W., 
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—— to overcome temper and fear; Syd- 


ney Scott: prayers for himself. 


Cheerio, Boosters! We can just pic- 
ture you, every one, eyes to the front 
and faces bright, hurrying along the 
street to happy school days, new les- 
sons, and new friends. All speed to 
you—and don’t be late! 


THE SECRETARY. 
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The Golden Patch 


(Continued from page 10) 


Again Silver Bird was ready to fly. 
Both boys took their places. Far ahead 
stretched the level landing field. 

“One, two, three, go!”” The command 
rang out like a shot. 


Up, up, up, sailed Silver Bird with 
her patch of gold. The blue plane flew 
like a swallow in long dips, gliding 
earthward only to rise and glide again 
toward the sun. Both planes looked as 
if they might fly forever, but finally Sil- 
ver Bird began to circle lower and low- 
er, and the blue plane to dip a little 
nearer the earth each time. 

Norma held Keshi San close. A sob 
was ir her throat, but her eyes were 
shining. 

Both planes were flying, flying. The 
crowd was cheering now, cheering and 
calling, first for the blue plane and then 
for the silver one. 

“Oh-h!’”” Norma could not help feeling 
sorry, for the blue plane, in one long, 
slow dip from the sky, landed perfectly. 
Silver Bird, its golden patch shining as 
it circled, made one more low journey 
and came to rest almost in front of the 
judges’ stand. 

The voice of the judge boomed out 
across the air. 

“We are happy to announce the fol- 
lowing winners: 


“First prize—a trip by air to Wash- 


ington, D. C.—goes to Richard White,. 


or Number 1. 

“Second prize—a trip by air to Ni- 
agara Falls—goes to David A. Nichols, 
or Number 14. 

“Third prize——” But Norma heard 
no more. David had won a prize! He 
came running toward her, waving a 
white card. 


“This is the prize ticket, the trip to 
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Niagara Falls, and it says that each 
winner may choose some one to go with 
him on the airplane ride. I choose you, 
Norma!” 


Norma laughed and cried all at once. 
“O David, that is wonderful! I’m the 
happiest girl in the whole world.” 


And Keshi San, in her ruined kimono, 
was happy, too. 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 18) 


Evidently Cervantes thought that he 
had had enough trouble and excitement 
for one man, for he settled down and 
began to write poetry and plays. He 
had little success at this, but his first 
book, “Don Quixote,” immediately be- 
came popular. Some day you will en- 
joy reading it, for it is still widely read. 
So famous has this book become that 
Spain once issued a set of stamps in its 
honor, each stamp picturing a different 
scene from “Don Quixote.” In 1916 
Spain issued a series of official stamps 
in honor of Cervantes himself, and 
one of these is pictured this month. 


After this when you get a stamp with 
the picture of a man on it, you will not 
imagine that he is just another bother- 
some king and let it go at that. You 
will want to find out who he is and why 
he was honored by having his portrait 
on a stamp. 


If you have not yet started your stamp 
collection and would like to know how to be- 
gin, read the November stamp page. Mr. 
Strotz will write it especially for beginners. 
If you have any questions or suggestions, 
write him at once, 917 Tracy, in care of 
WEE WISDOM, and he will answer as many 
questions as possible on the November 
stamp page. 
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Our Exercise 


By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


On cleaning day 

We like to play 
That our house is a gym: 

We sweep and dust, 

The way one must 


But we don't call 
It work at all. 
Oh, no: we're far too wise! 


To keep things neat and trim. 


a We laugh and sing 
At everything, 
And call it “exercise.” 
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What God Expects of Us 
LESSON STORY 10, SEPTEMBER 2, 1934 


Our lesson story for today is about 
another prophet who begged the Chil- 
dren of Israel to give up their evil ways 
and follow the guidance of Jehovah. 
From the earliest times told about in the 
Bible, men have felt that they could 
have their sins forgiven by offering 
sacrifices to their gods. Sometimes 
they would offer up members of their 
tribes, sometimes even their own chil- 
dren. 

Do you know what the word sacrifice 
means? As it is used here it means to 
give something to God. Since God is 
not a person, it is of course impossible 
to give Him something as we would give 
it to a person. The Children of Israel 
took their gifts or offerings to the tem- 
ple and placed them on an altar. The 
people believed that in this way they 
could give their gifts to God and that by 
so doing their sins would be forgiven. 


Micah, the prophet, saw that the men 
in power in Israel were taking advan- 
tage of the poor and were then trying 
to buy forgiveness for their sins by mak- 
ing great offerings to God. Read the 
story in the Bible, in Micah 6:1-3, 8. 
In the 8th verse Micah asked the people 
a question that told them how they 
could please God: “What doth Jehovah 
require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” Micah’s words to the 
Israelites also tell us how we can please 
God. 
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When a girl or a boy is unfair to a 
schoolmate, or unloving toward a 
younger brother or sister, or dishonest 
in playing games with others, and then 
tries to win favor by giving the other 
person a piece of candy or by letting 
him use his ball bat or ride his bicycle, 
he is doing the very thing that Micah 
warned the Israelites not to do. He told 
them that God was not pleased with 
such acts. He told them how to be good 
and how to earn God’s blessing—by 
simply being honest and just and kind 
to all people. 

A thought for the week: 


I fill my heart with love and justice 
toward all. 


9 
Two Great Blessings 
LESSON Story 11, SEPTEMBER 9, 1934 


One weak or wicked king after an- 
other had ruled over the Children of Is- 
rael until both the kingdom lying to the 
north, known as Israel, and the southern 
kingdom, known as Judah, were in dan- 
ger of being taken by neighboring na- 
tions. Israel had accepted and wor- 
shiped idols until many of her people 
had forgotten Jehovah God, the god that 
their fathers had known and trusted to 
lead them ut of Egypt, through the 
wilderness, and into the land they now 
possessed. 


Then good King Hezekiah came to the 
throne of Judah. Hezekiah knew God, 
for as an answer to prayer God had once 
saved Hezekiah from the hands of the 
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king of Assyria, who was a great war- 
rior. At another time, when he was ill 
and about to die, he prayed to be healed, 
and God answered his prayer by making 
him well and strong again. 

Every person who has prayed and 
had his prayer answered knows that he 
can depend on God’s wisdom to guide 
him in times of trouble. 

Hezekiah knew all this, and he knew 
that the people of the two kingdoms 
must turn to God and put their whole 
trust in Him. So he sent out letters to 
all the people asking them to come to the 
Temple at Jerusalem and worship God. 
He asked them not to be stiff-necked 
and stubborn, but to come gladly and 
willingly. The story is told in the Sec- 
ond Book of Chronicles, chapter 30, 
verses 1, 5-9, 13, 17-20. 

He wanted all the | 
people to come because 
he knew that those who 
came would receive a 
great blessing. He al- 
so knew that by work- 
ing together they would 
all be happier and more 
secure in their nation. | 

Hezekiah’s call to the © 
people to come to the | 
Temple reminds us of 
the invitations sent out 
from time to time ask- 
ing people to go to : 
church and Sunday 
school. It also reminds 
us of the laws that are 
passed making it neces- 


day school and church, the services be- 
come weak and ineffective and people 
lose interest. Hezekiah called all the peo- 
ple to unite in asking God’s protection 
and guidance so that all might be blessed. 

A thought for this week: 

We thank God for our schools and 
churches. 


Isaiah Tells the People to Wash 
LESSON STORY 12, SEPTEMBER 16, 1934 


One after another the Hebrew proph- 
ets cried out to the Children of Israel 
and tried to guide them into right ways 
that they might enjoy to the full God’s 
blessings of life and health, peace, free- 
dom, and prosperity. In our lesson story 
for the 2d of September the prophet 
Micah told the people what 
God expected of them—that 
they should be just toward one 
another and love kindness. 

For our lesson today we 
have the story of another He- 
brew prophet, Isaiah. Per- 
haps it was just as hard for 
the men and women of Israel 
to learn to be honest, truth- 
ful, loyal, and kind as it is for 
boys and girls of today. We 
think this must surely have 
been true of the men and 
==! . women who lived in the days 
of Micah and Isaiah, for in our 
story today, which is taken 
from Isaiah 1:16-20, we find 
Isaiah still begging the people 


sary for boys and girls 
to go to school. If only 
a few went to school, 
the schools would be — 
weak and the nations filled with peopie 
who could not read, write, or figure. The 
governments then would be weak and 
powerless. The same is true of the 
churches. When only a few attend Sun- 
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— to turn from their evil ways. 
He says to them: “Wash you, 
make you clean . . . cease to 
do evil. Learn te @ well.” 

Of course we all understand that 
when Isaiah said to them, “Wash you, 
make you clean,” he did not mean that 
they were only to wash their bodies and 
keep them clean. They were supposed 
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to do that, but Isaiah wanted them to 
do more than that. He wanted them to 
watch their minds and to let in only 
clean, pure thoughts; to watch their lips 
and speak only true, kind words. WEE 
WISDOM’s Good Words Boost- 
er Club would have helped 
Isaiah’s people keep clean, for 
the kind of clean thinking, 
speaking, and acting we learn 
to do in the club is the kind 
that Isaiah wanted his people 
to do. 

When Isaiah said to them, 
“Learn to do well,” he wanted 
them to do things that would 
be really helpful. If you were 
going down the street and met 
a small boy carrying a heavy 
package, you could be kind to 
him in two ways. You could 
smile and say, “Good morn- 
ing.” By doing that you 
would be doing him no harm 
and your cheery good morn- 
ing would at least show him 
that you were friendly. But 
if you should go up to him and 
say, “Hello, can I help you . 
with your package?” that would be the 
sort of well-doing that Isaiah taught his 
people. 

Our thought for the week: 

I help others as I would want them 
to help me. 


Meeting Our Assyrians 
LESSON STORY 13, SEPTEMBER 23, 1934 


These Bible stories are interesting to 
us because, while the men and women 
in the stories lived many hundreds of 
years ago, what happened to them might 
easily happen to us today, for the world 
has not changed very much. 

Today’s lesson story, which is taken 
from Isaiah 37:14-17, 20, 33-36, tells 
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Hezekiah receives 


how King Hezekiah, after disobeying 
God, went to the Temple and asked Him 
for help. 

The king of Assyria was about to 
bring his armies into the land of Judah 

and slay the people and 
take away their proper- 
ty. Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, was frightened 
so he sent messengers 
to the king of Egypt 
and asked him to send 
chariots and men to de- 
fend the Children of Is- 
rael against the As- 
syrians. Now God had 
spoken through Isaiah 
telling Hezekiah that 
He would protect the Is- 
raelites, but Hezekiah 
was like many folks to- 
day. He was afraid to 
trust a God whom he 
could not see. He had 
more faith in an army 
. of horses and chariots 
that he could see, so he 
accepted the promises 
. of help made by the 
king of Egypt. The battle was fought 
and the Assyrians won it. The As- 
syrian king then sent word to Hezekiah 
telling him of the further trouble he 
would cause the Israelites if the king 
did not surrender to Assyria. 

Hezekiah was panic-stricken and took 
King Sennacherib’s letter to the Temple. 
There he prayed to Jehovah for help, 
just as we do when we disobey God and 
get into trouble. We go to Him and 
ask Him to help us out again. Jehovah 
did help the king. 

How like some of us was King Heze- 
kiah! Let us see how the comparison 
works out. Donald is having a disagree- 
ment with Alan. Donald gets quiet and 
asks God to help him to hold his temper 

(Please turn to page 46) 


letters 
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A Dart Game 


(Continued from page 17) 


the circle into sections and number them 
as in the diagram. The target does not 
have to be perfect, but be sure that the 
divisions are well marked. If you make 
the target on a cloth, mark all the divi- 
sions and numbers with a heavy black 
crayon. Then, with light crayons, 
color the rest of the target to suit your- 
self. Place the cloth face down on an 
old newspaper and press the back with 
a hot iron to set the colors. 

Now tack your target to a tree. Stand 
back eight or ten feet and mark a line 
on the ground so that all the players 
may stand the same distance from the 
target. Take turns at throwing the 
darts at the target. Each space on the 
target counts as many points as are in- 
dicated by the number in it. The first 
player to make twenty-one points wins. 
If your dart sticks in the circle, which is 
fifteen, you have a fine start to win. 
Be very careful never to throw the dart 
when a player is standing between you 
and the target. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or not they 
have a prosperity bank. This will help 
us to make sure that you receive your 
magazines promptly. 
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It Was Tuesday 


HAT a pretty ring!’’ Coralee 


exclaimed. 
on?”? 

“Of course,’’ Jane of ‘the 49th 
Street Investment Company an- 
swered. ‘‘It is my birthstone.”’ 

The Spartans were giving a 
party for the group of city children 
that Red had met the summer be- 
fore at his uncle’s home in the city. 
Jane finished washing her hands at 
the well house, and the two girls 
walked to the Roost arm in arm. 
The boys had lunch all ready. 

‘Fall to!’’? shouted Red. There 
was a rush for the table and every- 
thing else was forgotten except the 
feast. 

It was not until they had finished 
eating that Jane missed her ring. 

“T remember putting it back on 
the bench in the well house,’’ said 
Coralee. 

Both gangs went out to look. 
‘Tt’s not here,’’ said Jane. They 
looked all over the well house. 

“Let’s search the yard,’’ sug- 
gested David. The gangs scattered, 
and on their hands and knees they 
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peered beneath every grass blade. 

“You go on looking,’’ Coralee 
said suddenly. ‘‘I’m going home 
for a minute. I’ll be right back.’’ 

Ten minutes passed—fifteen— 
thirty—forty-five—fifty minutes. 
The search went on with no sign 
of the ring. Still Coralee did not 
return. 

At last Jane straightened with a 
sigh. ‘‘I wonder if Coralee really 
did put it back on the bench ?’’ she 
said. 

The Spartans all sprang to their 
feet. 

‘What do you mean?’’ David 
asked quickly. 

“Do you mean you think Coralee 
took your ring?’’ Red demanded 
angrily. 

“Oh, no!’’ Jane said. ‘‘I didn’t 
mean that. I only thought she 
might have been mistaken about 
where she put it.”’ 

“Tt does look queer that she ran 
off home,’’ Johnny began. 

‘‘And that she hasn’t come 
back,’’ added Jack. 

‘*So you think she is a thief?’’ 
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Chink’s face was white with anger. 
‘*You don’t even believe she put 
it back on the bench,’’ Kegs added. 
The Spartans had drawn away 
from Bill and Jack and the rest of 
the 49th Streeters, and stood to- 
gether straight and angry. 

‘‘We aren’t saying she took it,”’ 
Jack told them. ‘‘But she said 
she’d be right back. Why doesn’t 
she come ?’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ Cousin Bob 
said, ‘‘but it isn’t because she has 
Jane’s ring.”’ 

“Tt couldn’t have walked out of 
the yard by itself,’’ said Bill. 

Red jerked off his coat. ‘‘Come 
on, Bill,’’ he yelled. ‘‘Let’s have 
this out!’’ 

‘*Wait, Red,’’ David said. ‘‘Re- 
member, they are our guests.”’ 

**Yes, but we didn’t know they 
were going to call Coralee a 
thief,’’ Red answered. 

“Oh, I don’t want to think 


Coralee took it.’? Jane was sobbing 
now. ‘‘But why did she run away ?”’ 

The Spartans did not answer. 
They looked at one another unhap- 
pily. They knew Coralee had not 
taken the ring, but they did wish 
she had not gone home. They were 
a silent, sorry-looking party when 
Andy said, ‘‘There’s Grandpa com- 
ing down the lane.”’ 

“What in the world’s the matter 
with you youngsters?’’ Grandpa 
asked, looking at them over his 
glasses. 

“This is Jane,’’ said Andy. 
‘*She’s lost her ring.’’ 

‘‘And she thinks Coralee took 
it,’’ Kegs burst out. 

**T don’t want to think so.”’ Jane 
looked pitifully 
at Grandpa. 
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‘¢Where is Coralee?’’ Grand- 
pa wanted to know. 

“‘That’s just it,’’ Jack broke 
in. ‘*She ran home and hasn’t 
come back.”’ 

Grandpa sat down on the 
stone step of the well house. 

let’s get all this 
straight,’’ he said. ‘‘Suppose 
you let Jane tell me about it.’’ 

As Jane talked, Grandpa 
took off his glasses and cleaned 
them with his handherchief. 
Then he laid them on the step 
beside him. When the story 
was told, he nodded. 

see,’”? he said slowly. 
“Well, wait until I put on my 
‘specs’ and we’ll go over and talk 
to Coralee. Why—where on earth!”’ 
Grandpa looked astonished. His 
glasses were gone. The children 
searched in the grass near by, but 
the glasses had disappeared as 
mysteriously as Jane’s ring. 

Suddenly Bige began to bark. He 
was looking up at the hedge. 

David shouted, 
and they all 
glanced up to 
see a sight that 
sent them into 
gales of laugh- 
ter. There sat 
Tuesday, the 
pet crow, look- 
ing down at 
them. He was 
holding Grand- 
pa’s glasses in 
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Suddenly Red 
gave a whoop Pa \ 


his beak by the nose piece. It looked 
for all the world as though he had 
them on. 

“You thief!’’ called Cousin Bob. 
“Come here!’’ Tuesday flew up 
on the barn roof. The children 
called and coaxed but Tuesday 
would not come down. He walked 
sedately up over the ridge and dis- 
appeared, only to walk back again 
a moment later without the glasses. 

‘‘He must have laid them up 
there some place,’’ said Chink. The 
Spartan boys scrambled up into the 
barn loft and out onto the roof. 

After looking around a bit, David 
called, ‘‘I’ve found them, Grandpa! 
Here’s a hole where some shingles 
are off. Tuesday’s been hiding 
things here.’’ 

‘*Here’s my missing key chain,”’ 
eried Cousin Bob, ‘‘and that red 
bandanna we lost.’’ 
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‘‘Here’s Mother’s spoon,’’ said 
David. 

Suddenly Red gave a whoop. 
“‘T’ve found it—the ring!’’ He 
waved his arms in excitement. Soon 
all the Spartans were yelling and 
laughing for joy. 

‘*Come down, you wild Indians!”’ 
laughed Grandpa. ‘‘Jane wants 
her ring and I want my glasses.”’ 

As the boys climbed down, Jane 
saw Coralee hurrying up the lane. 

‘‘Oh, please don’t tell her we 
thought——’”’ She stopped. 

‘‘We’re all terribly ashamed,” 
added Bill. 

They looked at Grandpa. 

‘*Tt is never wise to judge by ap- 
pearances,’’ said Grandpa kindly, 
looking at the 49th Streeters. ‘‘I’m 
sure all of you will be very careful 
never to believe the worst of any 
one again without real proof.’’ 

‘‘And not even then,’ Jack 
promised. 

Grandpa smiled at the Spartans. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t let that old thief of 
a crow spoil my party,’ he said. 
‘‘Besides, you don’t want to make 
Coralee unhappy.”’ 

The Spartans smiled at their 
guests in relief. ‘‘We won’t tell,”’ 
they promised. 

“‘Did you find the ring ?’’ Coralee 


called. ‘‘I suppose you thought I — 


never was coming back. I went 
home to get some fudge that Aunt 
Edith had promised to make for 
us. Aunt Edith wanted to go to 
the dry-goods store to match some 
thread, so she asked me to watch 
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Carrots while she was gone. She 
only expected to be gone a few min- 
utes, but it took her nearly an hour 
to get just the right shade. Did 
you find the ring?”’ 

Jane put her arm around Cora- 
lee. ‘‘I’m glad you came back,”’ 
she said. Then they told Coralee 
about Tuesday and the things he 
had tucked away in the hole in the 
barn roof. They were still laugh- 
ing when David’s father drove into 
the yard. 

**T’ve some bad news,’’ he told 
them. ‘‘Horace Thomas is back 
from his vacation. I just met him 
and his father in town. Horace was 
feeling very sad because he can’t 
find his pet crow. He left it with 
Melba, their maid, when he went 
away and she says it disappeared 
that very day and she hasn’t seen 
it since. I didn’t say anything to 
Horace but I suspect that Tuesday 
belongs to him.’’ 

David laughed. ‘‘Dad, it isn’t 
such bad news after all. We have 
just found out that Tuesday is a 
thief.’ 


**Yes, and he almost broke up our 
party,’’ added Cousin Bob. 


‘We'll be glad to give him back,” 
Red heartily agreed. 


The party ended happily, and the 
next day Tuesday was taken home. 


Table Blessing 


We lift our hearts in grateful praise 
To Him who blesses all our days. 
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Like to Have a Leaf Press? 


(Continued from page 19) 


Your press will now open like a book. 
To fasten it in front, tack a strip of 
leather with a buckle attached (an old 
belt would do) to the top board and a 
piece of leather with holes punched in 
it to the bottom board. (See figure 2.) 
Carefully place the leaves between the 
boards and buckle together as tightly 
as possible. 

After two or three days the leaves 
will be flat and quite dry. Having been 
away from the light they will still re- 
tain their color. 

For the final treatment of the leaves 
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HE 
PRAYER 
OF 
FAITH 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


you may use either paraffin or glycerine. 
Dip the leaves in melted paraffin, place 
them between two pieces of newspaper, 
and press lightly with a warm flatiron. 
The newspaper will absorb the excess 
paraffin. Or you may soak the leaves 
for half an hour in a solution of one 
part glycerine to ten parts of water. 
Drain and place in the press for a few 
hours. Either treatment makes the 
leaves flexible and preserves their nat- 
ural color. 

They may now be mounted in your 
leaf book and labeled. By being very 
careful and patient a twig with several 
leaves on it may be preserved. These 
make beautiful center pieces for your 
collection. 
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By Belle Coates 


ADVENTURE S# CUBBY CHAP 


ERY MAN 


Drawings by Nelle Farnam 


: 


my delivery wagon. Howdy, Pooch! Heres 


your favorite dog biscuit, fresh from tne 
package. Il be back for aromp later. 


It’s time to Make the rounds with 


Mother Hen. Let’s see, you 
ordered wheat cereal and spring water, 
didnt your Thats it. Callin your chicks be 
fore I start my wagon. Iwouldn't want 
to run into them. 


@) 


a GS) 1 Drougnt your lump salt, Bossy 
Bess. What will you have tomorow? Tur 
r nips? O.K. ILL pullttnhem myself and cut 
them the size you Like. 
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My wagon's empty. I forgot to bring 
the Three Little Pigstneir potato peelings? But 
wait? Next toafull trougn theres nothing 

a pig Likes better tnan a rousing corncoD 


back-scraten. 2 
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COD 


AKE off your sweaters, 
called Mrs. Miller. 
like the cool weather?” 
“Yesterday was so warm I hoped we 
could make ice cream today,” replied 


girls,” 
“How do you 


Ann Beth, “but now I’d rather cook 
something in the oven.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Miller nodded, “I had 
planned a nice ‘cool’ lesson, but when 
the weather changed it reminded me of 
something Daddy will soon be asking 
for.” 

“Hot bread,” cried Marjorie, “to go 
with all the lovely jams and _ jellies 
Mother made last month.” 

“My daddy isn’t the only one in our 
family that likes biscuits. There is never 
one left over,” laughed Daisy Dean. 

“Mother says I always 
get more than my share,” 
remarked Ann Beth. 

“T imagine this recipe 
will be quite popular 


then,” Mrs. Miller said. a 
“Get out your notebooks so 


and copy the recipe for: 


JATTA TAYLO 
KEITH 


BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 
(with variations) 
Large Recipe 
Makes twenty medium- 
sized biscuits 
2 cupfuls sifted flour 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1%, teaspoonful salt 
4 tablespoonfuls shortening 
34 cupful milk 


Small Recipe 


Makes six or eight small biscuits 


1% eupful flour 
1% teaspoonful baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 
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34 tablespoonful shortening 
Y, cupful milk 
Sift and measure the flour, then sift again 
with the baking powder and salt. Cut the 
shortening into the dry ingredients with a 
fork or a pastry blender. Add the milk 
and mix lightly to a dough. Turn onto a 
well-floured board and pat or roll into a 
sheet about one inch in thickness. Cut out 
with biscuit cutter and place on a greased 
baking sheet. Bake in a hot oven about 


ten minutes. 

“Now comes the fun,’ said Mrs. 
Miller. ‘We shall use the large recipe 
and divide the dough into three parts. 
Marjorie, you may make clover leaf 
rolls out of your portion. Daisy Dean, 
you may try cheese biscuits, while Ann 
Beth will show her skill in preparing 
caramel rolls. 

“To make clover leaf 
rolls, place three small 


balls of dough, each 
Ny about one inch in dia- 
meter, in each well- 


greased cup of this muf- 
fin pan. Then bake in a 
hot oven about eight or 
ten minutes. 

“For cheese biscuits 
add 3_ tablespoonfuls 
grated cheese to your 
small portion of dough. 
For the large recipe, 14 cupful would be 
the proper amount. Bake about eight 
minutes. 

“Caramel rolls are made in this fash- 
ion. Pat the dough to a thickness of 
one-half inch and spread with butter. 
Sprinkle with brown sugar and cinna- 
mon. Roll like a jelly roll and cut into 
one-inch slices. Place each roll (cut 
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side down) in a buttered muffin cup in 
which 4 teaspoonful of brown sugar 
and 14 teaspoonful butter have been 
melted. Bake five to eight minutes and 
remove from the tins as soon as they 
come from the oven.” 

“My, I had no idea we could make 
such goodies with plain biscuit dough,” 
remarked Ann Beth, as the girls stood 
back and admired the delicious looking 
results of their labor. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Miller. “And 
there are many others—short cake, 
apple dumpling, and fruit cobblers for 
instance. That’s why learning to make 
good biscuit dough is important.” 


Meeting Our Assyrians 
(Continued from page 37) 


and to be kind even if Alan is not acting 
as he should. God’s promise always 
stands that He will help those who go 
to Him. On the way to school the next 
morning Donald meets Alan and Alan 
threatens him. In spite of God’s prom- 
ise Donald asks the help of a friend, 
Alan gathers his friends and they fight 
it out. Donald is beaten. After it is 
all over Donald realizes that all he 
would have needed to do was to hold 
his temper and there would have been 
no fight. On account of the fight now 
Donald is called to face the school prin- 
cipal, and he again asks God’s guidance 
and help. 

Each of us must time and time again 
meet our “Assyrians,” but we can profit 
by Hezekiah’s experience if we will ask 
for guidance and then act on it. 

A thought for the week: 

God walks beside me, guides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


The lesson for September 30, is a 
review. 
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Of Interest to 
Mother and Dad 


A NEW BOOK 


rkin 
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® Gardner Hunting, successful author 
and business man, formerly an editor 
at Unity School, brings us some of his 
best-liked writings in this book. 


® Working with God measures 514, by 


7% inches in size. It is bound in dark- 
green cloth, gold-stamped; price, 


(in flexible binding, $2) 


Unity ScHOOL oF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, KANsAs City, Mo. 
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Polly Prim Cleans House 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Mount this page on stiff paper. Cut out the five 
pieces. Fasten A-1 over A-2, B-1 over B-2, and C-1 
over C-2, with brass fasteners. With a razor blade 
slit the white line in the rug. Bend back the flap 
on the sweeper and push it through the slit in the 
rug. Bend back the flaps on the dust cap and paste 
them together. Push the flap on the sweeper from 
left to right to make the sweeper clean. 


SLIT THE WHITE 
DOTTED LINE 
ON THE RUG. 
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Of special interest to 
GRADE TEACHERS 


Tuere’s no remissness on the part of the teacher that 
carries WEE WISDOM back to school with her this September. 
Under her arm is a sure remedy for dull afternoons, flagging 


interest, and inattentiveness. Each number of WEE WISDOM 
contains fifty-two pages of fun and inspiration, things to do, 
things to make, exciting stories, and lovely poems and pic- 
tures. Let’s inspect the September WEE WISDOM and see 


what it offers you as a grade teacher. 


T HE COVER DESIGN is begging to be 
traced off for September classroom deco- 
rations. Or your pupils may wish to 
tell about a trip to the zoo and write a 
story about the bears they saw there. 


Tue BIT of philosophy contained in 
“Diamonds and Dewdrops,” on page 4, 
will be useful to boys and girls of today. 


“THE GOLDEN PATCH” is a full 
length story that both boys and girls 
will enjoy. Chapter 4 of “The Sea Cave’s 
Secret” concludes a thrilling serial that 
our readers have been following all sum- 
mer. “Mr. Bat’s Adventures” is a sim- 
ple nature story that will interest young- 
er children as well as older ones. 


| IKE to Have a Leaf Press?” and “A 
School Bag” offer handicraft projects 
that can be carried on right in the class- 
room. 


“Go TO THE MILL” is a game that 
can be played at the blackboard. Mark 
off the squares on the blackboard and 
have the class choose sides, two players 
going to the board at atime. Have some 
one else hide the button. The side that 


wins may be given some 
sort of reward. “Go 
to the Mill” will en- 
liven many a dull after- 
noon. 


Arr CLASSES will en- 
joy copying Lucille Mor- 
gan Ison’s Let’s Draw column. Any child 
can follow these simple line drawings. 
Each issue of WEE WISDOM contains a 
new art column by Mrs. Ison. 


By MEANS of a few carbon tracings 
any number of children can have copies 
of Miss Polly Prim and her sweeper 
given on page 47. Pupils can color the 
cut-outs and assemble them for art work. 
The necessary equipment is crayolas, 
paste, scissors, and a few brass fasteners. 


D ont FAIL to obtain your October 
copy of WEE WISDOM if you are inter- 
ested in giving your pupils good litera- 
ture. Elizabeth Coatsworth, well-known 
author listed in “Who’s Who” and win- 
ner of the Newberry Prize in 1930, has 
written a story, “The Weather-Vane 
Ride,” which will be published complete 
in the October number of WEE WISDOM. 
Some of the books Elizabeth Coatsworth 
has written for children are “The Cat 
and the Captain,” “Toutou in Bondage,” 
“Sun’s Diary,” “Adventures of a Fox 
Terrier,” “Boy with a Parrot,” and “The 
Cat That Went to Heaven.” 
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TOYLAND- TALES 


MANA. Pogeto Color. 


= @ The dancing doll is running away, And up on the rocking horse she pops. 
(Oh, what will the kind toymaker say!) Now round and round the shop they go, 
Down from the shelf she gaily hops Merrily rocking to and fro. 


™ 


4, 
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Letter Mixtures 
By E. MENDES 


1. Add L t6 a three-letter animal, and 
find “not rapid.” 

2. Add L to a three-letter fish, and find 
“chilly.” 

3. Add L to a three-letter garden tool, 
and find “a cavity.” 

4, Add L to a three-letter head cover- 
ing, and find “to stop still.” 

5. Add L to a three-letter carpenter’s 
tool, and find “sliced cabbage.” 

6. Add L to a three-letter word mean- 
ing perched, and find “a narrow strip of 
wood.” 


Guess This One 


It comes and it goes 
Without any sound, 

But if it is lost, 
*T will never be found; 

Sometimes it seems long, 
Sometimes like a flash 

It’s here, and it’s gone 
Away in a dash; 

It takes a great number 
To make up a day; 

Each one can be useful 
If not thrown away; 

Some people can manage, 
To put a lot in it. 

So, if you’ve not guessed, 
Its name isa 

—Selected. 


Bird’s-Nest Puzzle 
By GLADYS JONES HOLLINGER 


On chimney sides and buildings too, 

A nest is anchored safe with glue. 

Of tiny sticks and twigs ’tis made. 

Oft’ I’ve seen it in the shade 

Of barn eaves. Skimming through the 
air, 

These birds catch insects for their fare. 

White eggs are laid within the nest; 

Boys all know them from the rest. 

Forked tail is marked with white; 

The coat of blue is made just right; 

By the breast his trail I follow. 

Now you’ve guessed! ’Tis friend ---- 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE: 
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ptember /Gree 
FROM THE EDITOR’ re | 


September days are her 


ones ; new us \new ideas and interests. and 
_old—teache prs e learned to, understand ‘and love~.us. 
brings fall picnics, nutting parties,and out-door 

on, September days are filled with Jey for. the boys 


| Our eyes are bright, ea 
Let us speak goo words of, jex 
School \ and new 
| ers who 


Before you \start to school be sure ae: the Good Words 
Booster Club secretary’ s letter to you. Then slip WEE WIs- 
DOM into your book bag or under’ your arm and take.it with 

ou to school. Perhaps your’ teacher will want to form _a 
Good Words Club in your 
it much easier to keep 
girlS\in his class ar trying_to keep it too. Have you ever/ 
pulled\a heavy sled up a slippery hill by yourself, and then 
noticed \how much easier it is to reach the top when all the 
boys and\gipls who rode down with you help you pull it up? 


Prepafing lessons, doing errands, being obedient, speak- 
indly, playing. ball, gathering nuts, just anything that 
and girls work tegether on is easier and more fun if 
ach one does his part. Good Words Booster Club _— 
its members to do their part. 
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ass. Each club member will find 
he club pledge if the other boys and | 
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j f ] What do you like best about October? Hal- 


loween? Of course you do. And we’re tell- 

ing you in advance that the October number 
of Wee Wisdom will bring you some Halloween stories and games 
that you are sure to like. They are: 


“The Strange Disappearance of the Cheshire Cat’”—in which the 
Spartans go to a fancy-dress party disguised as storybook char- 
acters. Do you know the name of the story in which the Cheshire 
Cat plays a part? 


“The Mystic Three’ —in which Lee Waltner tells about Bob and 
Perry and some Halloween pranks they started to play on a neigh- 
bor, and how things turned out very differently from what they 
had planned. 


“Glum Contest” and “Shift’—two dandy games suggested by Alice 
A. Keen that would be fun to play at a Halloween party. 


We haven’t room to tell you more about the October number, 
but we know you will enjoy everything in it. And here is some- 
thing you can do if you have a playmate who is not getting Wee 
Wisdom. Show this copy to his mother, and call her attention 
to what is coming in the October number. When she sees how 
much you enjoy Wee Wisdom, no doubt she will want your friend 
to have it too. Tell her the price is only $1 a year and that Wee 
Wisdom is published by 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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